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EDITORIAL 


In a new field such as educational sociology, the student 
and teacher are faced with the difficult problem of dis- 
covering the material published and available in libraries 
and in periodicals, but not in published books. This situa- 
tion arises because of the newness of the science and be- 
. cause of the contributors to the field. We find authors 
contributing not only to sociological journals but to all 
educational journals, many of whose articles relate to the 
problems of educational sociology. The only possible 
means of serving students of education is to have an ade- 
quate index of educational literature, and that is just what 

we now have. 

The Education Index, a publication of the H. W. Wilson 
Company, notable for its publication of the Readers Guide 
to Periodical Literature, has just been published, covering 
the years from January 1929 to June 1932 and including 
in its list 117 leading periodicals in the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries, arranged by author and 
subject in one alphabet. 

The Index attempts to give adequate representation to 
all phases of educational publications. It includes periodi- 
cals both popular and technical; it indexes magazines for 
the instruction of parents and those dealing with clinics. 
It includes a complete range of education, from the kinder- 
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garten to seminar, with attention to the best current pro. 
fessional literature for educational workers in every phase 
of educational endeavor. 

Moreover, each issue of the Index includes classified lists 
of the latest educational books, indexed by author, and 
the entries are later made a part of the permanent record, 
Regular and occasional publications of institutions, asso. 
ciations, and foundations are listed each month in a section 
devoted exclusively to these publications. This makes it 
possible for the teacher or student who is interested in any 
topic to turn to the Education Index and find there all 
the important articles dealing with that topic. For ex. 
ample, suppose a student is interested in making a study of 
child guidance clinics. He could turn to page 294 of the 
volume and find all the articles of importance relating to 
these clinics listed and could thus, with little effort, consult 
these publications and know exactly what has been said 
upon this important topic. 

The Index is therefore not only a labor-saving device for 
the student of any phase of education, and particularly a 
student of educational sociology, but it guarantees that all 
essential matter may be easily examined. The educational 
world is greatly indebted to the publishers for this contri- 
bution to the development of the science of education. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
ATTITUDES CONCERNING MOTHERS’ 
OUT-OF-HOME EMPLOYMENT 


SELMA M. MATHEWS 


The purpose of this paper is to present facts relative 
to the problem of the development of children’s attitudes 
towards mothers’ out-of-home employment. 
R. Groves’ raised this question some time ago by the pub- 
lication of results which he gained from casual interviews 
with children of different ages. 
at length. 


The very young child is uncritical—mother is mother, and 
everything she does is the best that could be done . 
As he gets a little older, the child may frankly evaluate the 
advantages to himself of his mother’s absence from home. 
SN gs in From the age of four onward, the child discriminates 
sharply between the going away of his mother to work and her 
absenting herself to attend some social gathering. The work 
he accepts as inevitable, while the diversions of his mother 
may seem to him to cut in on his own playtime with her. 
ae To the child below the age of adolescence, life as it 
touches him seems so stable that it does not occur to him to 
bring about changes in his environment by finding fault with 
what it is. . . . . . As adolescence approaches, the child 
begins to size up his situation in the light of what he finds 
true or assumes in the case of his friends. Now the child is 
very likely to try to insist that his mother stay at home as do 
the mothers of the children he knows. He may feel that he 
is cheated in having a part-time mother, though it is more 
probable that he is only anxious to appear well in the eyes 
of his mates, and that he feels his social standing injured by 
his mother’s queerness. . . . . . The working mother 
may take seriously her child’s injunction, and give up the work 
she likes only to find a few years later, as her adolescent 
child steps out into the current of modern life, that he has 
again changed his point of view, and wants her to go to work, 
forgetting that he ever begged her to stay at home. 


R. Groves, American Mersiate and Family Relationships (New York: Henry Holt 


and Company, 1928), pp 
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PLAN OF STUDY 


Additional evidence related to the same problem raised 
by Professor Groves has been assembled by the writer. 
The data was collected by an entirely different method, 
however. A random sampling of four hundred children 
was chosen for the investigation. These ranged from the 
fifth grade up through university senior level. They were 
selected from a university town, a residential suburb of a 
large city, and the slums of two large cities in the North 
Central States. The study was carried on in regular school- 
rooms. The requests were made of the children by their 
teachers in an ordinary language or English assignment. 
No names were affixed to the papers. Standard directions 
were adhered to in each group. The following set of 
directions shows the exact form of the problem as set 
before the pupils. 


Directions 


I. Make a list of all the advantages that might come to 
the home if mothers worked regularly outside their homes. 
Please number each statement. Here are some examples: 

1. It would give more money so the family could get 
more nice things. 

2. Mother and children can have better times together 
if they aren’t together all of the time. 

3. It would be nice and quiet at home with no one to 
scold and direct all the time. 

Now you go ahead and write as many other advantages as 
you can think of. Don’t forget to number each statement 
separately. 

(Teacher: After about ten minutes have pupils turn 
their papers over and give the following 
directions.) 

II. Now I want you to make a list of all the disadvantages 
that might come to the home if mothers worked regularly 
outside their homes. Some examples of such statements follow: 

1. It would make home a lonely place to live in. 

2. A child cannot go with certain crowds or groups if 
his mother doesn’t stay at home “like all other 
mothers.” 

3. The mother coming home tired from work would 
cause all the family to become cross and unhappy. 
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Now go ahead and write as many other disadvantages as 
you can. Remember, number each statement. 

(Teacher: After the lists have been completed ask each 
child whose mother works outside the home 
to write “yes” in the upper right-hand corner 
of his paper. Each child whose mother does 
not work outside the home should write 

no. 

The ideas for the six examples used were obtained from 
statements of children secured by Professor Groves in 
personal conferences with children whose mothers carried 
on outside-the-home occupations. 

The returns from the four hundred pupils questioned 
were gratifying. After duplicates were eliminated, there 
remained 1,695 statements of advantages and 2,287 
statements of disadvantages. The teachers who made the 
assignments reported that the pupils displayed interest and 
and an honest attitude towards the work. No bizarre re- 
sponses were received. Many of the responses were 
written in the first person and clearly showed that the 
child was relating his personal experience. Many children 
signed their names in spite of the fact that this was not 
required. Some made statements that might be very dam- 
aging to their homes and social standing—such as could 
have been kept secret. Therefore, on the whole, it seemed 
reasonably certain that a reliable list of children’s atti- 
tudes about home life in its varied situations was obtained. 
The teachers reported that the children often found it 
dificult to think of advantages but, when she assigned the 
disadvantages, they went to work with a vengeance and 
had to be warned when the time grew short. This fact is 
substantiated by the returns where the advantages are in 
the minority. 

Each statement was transferred to a card and these were 
sorted according to an arbitrarily chosen outline. The main . 
- categories were mother, child, father, parent relationships, 
parent-child relationships, family group, and society in 
general. For example, mother refers to all statements 
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made by children with reference to their mother. Then a 
tabulation was made of all statements according to the out- 
line, keeping each grade separate. Grades 5, 8, 9, 11, 
and 12, and university seniors were represented. 

A legitimate question arises at this point. Were the 
children unduly influenced by the attitudes suggested in the 
six examples given to them? Each outline subhead under 
which each example would classify showed a high frequency 
of mention. It is not absolutely certain whether significant 
differences were made or not by the use of the examples, 
but in a more extensive study,’ of which this is a part, these 
same trends showed up when data were collected by five 
entirely different techniques. In order to show, for ex- 
ample, that the sample question under advantages did not 
influence to the extent that a sameness of response was re- 
ceived, several of the statements are reproduced which were 
classified under the outline heading V2d (Table I). It can 
be seen that an element of subjectivity entered into the 


process of classification, but the final decision was usually 
an evident one. 


Don’t have to keep quiet because she is napping. 
Enjoy doing things when she’s away. 

Can play in the house and clean up after. 

You can work better. 

A quiet home. 

At Christmas we can have presents hidden from her. 
More fun to stay at home. 

More racket in the house. 

Less noise around the house. 

You could have a little peace. 

Have good times all by yourself. 

You could clean house alone. 

No one working and making noise so I can’t read. 
More peace and quiet. 

You could be alone awhile. 

More privacy for self. 

You can get lessons with a clear mind. 

No disturbance by sweeping and mopping while I read. 
Can look at pictures and read with no bother. 
Telephone won’t be ringing all the time. 


sThe Effect of Mothers’ Out-of-Home Employment upon Children’s Ideas and Attitudes. 
Unpublished doctor's dissertation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1931. 
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RESULTS 


Table I shows the tabulation of the 3,982 statements 
together with the explanations of the classification cate. 
gories and their subheads. In order to make clear how 
the responses were classified, all of the subheads under | 
(MOTHER) in the table will be explained in some detail. 

In section one of Table I a classification is given which 
covers all of the statements made by children in response 
to the requests made of them. In the second column of 
this section of the table, key words have been inserted 
which define roughly the meanings or interpretations which 
were used in each subhead of the classification outline. 
For example, 1 to 5 inclusive, refers to all statements 
made by the children with reference to their mother. The 
subhead 1 (psychological) under MOTHER refers to state- 
ments of children with relation to the psychological effect 
upon mother if she worked. These statements were some- 
times advantageous when they cited attitudes of relief, 
independence, superiority, etc. Disadvantageous ones such 
as attitudes of worry, repression, resentment, etc., are also 
included. The subhead 2 (social) refers to children’s 
statements concerning the social standing of the mother. 
Either she had more friends or she lost social standing 
because of the disgrace of working. Subhead 3 (economic) 
refers to statements which mention luxuries or personal 
fineries which the mother could have if she, too, were re- 
ceiving an income. Subhead 4 (cultural) covers items of 
additional opportunities for education along many cultural 
lines or, speaking negatively, of the lack of cultural op- 
portunities caused by having to drudge all day and then 
to do the housework at night. Subhead 5 (health and 
appearance) covers items which make mention of the fact 
that mother could have better clothing, and could care for 
herself better physically if she were making additional 
money to pay for these. Disadvantageous statements men- 
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tion that her overwork from doing double duty makes 
health and attractive personal appearance impossible. 

The writer had a much more detailed description of 
each outline subhead with which to make the classification, 
but for the sake of space these will not be given here. The 
descriptive words in column two of Table I give both the 
positive and negative meanings used in general for each 
step of the outline. 

Section two of Table I shows a tabulation of the fre- 
quency of mention of attitudes secured from the children. 
These were classified according to the outline in section 
one of the table. This was done by distributing the re- 
sponse frequencies into a grade classification. Frequencies 
of grades 5, 8, 9, 11, and 12 were distributed according 
to both advantages and disadvantages. The frequencies 
of the university students’ responses were also included. 
The advantages for each grade are always listed in the 
left-hand column for that grade marked “A” and the dis- 
advantages in the right marked “D.” In order to show 
how to read the table, one example from the fifth grade 
follows: the 9 in column one of this section refers to 9 
statements showing economic advantages to the child, in 
the form of an allowance or spending money, if mother 
worked. Just opposite this 9 to the right is a 1. This 
represents one statement describing a disadvantage finan- 
cially to the child. This particular item came from a paper 
depicting poverty. The mother’s additional earnings meant 
merely the ability to pay more on the coal or doctor bill. 
The child’s visioned candy sucker or new marbles were 
still impossibilities. Therefore, from a fifth grader’s 
viewpoint, what advantage was there that she worked? 


ANALYSIS OF RETURNS 


After the statements were classified and tabulated the 
data was analyzed both horizontally and perpendicularly. 
First, the sets of responses for each grade under each 
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subhead of the classification were studied singly. Secondly, 
a composite of all responses according to grade was made 
for advantages and for disadvantages. Thus, the detailed 
horizontal analysis attempts to show the evolution of at- 
titudes in respect to each type of relationship indicated in 
the outline in Table I. Following this, the perpendicular 
analysis or summary statement of this evolution by grade 
levels will be shown in Table II. 


INTERPRETATIONS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF RELATIONSHIP 


In reporting this detailed analysis of responses, the out- 
line headings will be coded in order to save space. 

For example, I—1, 2, 3, 5 refers to the interpretation 
of the composite of all statements made concerning the 
mother along psychological, social, economic, health, and 
appearance lines. 

I—1, 2,3, 5. Such concepts as mother’s mental freedom, 
broader social outlook, chance for personal fineries, and 
general health and attractiveness of appearance are not 
apparent to the younger children. Evidently mothers 
exist for children’s comfort. In I-2, fifth-grade children 
see her only for themselves. The high frequency of dis- 
advantage in I-1 was caused by the effect of her irritability, 
temper, tiredness, and worried state on the children. State- 
ments under I-5 revealed fear for mother’s overwork, in- 
juries or accidents at work, and health as a result. Her 
crossness is impressed upon them as a “sick condition.” 

I-4. The idea of cultural advantage to working mothers 
is a broader and more altruistic one. University students 
see this much more clearly; fifth graders not at all. 

II-1. Not until adolescence is well on its way are chil- 
dren able to feel a pride if mother works. 

II-2. All the children saw the immediate social op- 
portunity if mother were gone, but this was overshadowed 
by their having to work around the home instead. 

II-3. Perhaps high-school freshmen are more likely to 
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receive their first ‘money freedom” at this age; hence, its 
importance. 

II-4. All recognized the chance for more advantages 
if more money were coming into the home. 

II-5. Disadvantages overbalance advantages because of 
lack of proper clothing repair and meal preparation. 

II-6. All ages agree that children need guidance from 
the mother. The higher frequency among high-school 
students was caused by frequent references to help which 
they expected of her at their beck and call. Except in 
cases of II-3 and II-4 (evident economic and cultural situa- 
tions) we see the child’s attitude towards his need of a 
mother shown by the high disadvantage frequency. 

III-1. It is extremely interesting that no mention is 
made of father in considering home situations. The few 
tallies were extreme ones. Not until high-school days does 
the child see any effect upon father and then in only a small 
measure. Perhaps this is a reflection of his own disgrace 
made public by words to his children. 

IV-1, 2, 3, 4. Again the concept of parent relationships 
requires deeper insight and understanding. Even univer- 
sity students think that possibly more harm than good may 
come if mother and father both work. 

V-1. Few children are able to see advantages in the 
mother-child relationships from the mother’s standpoint. 
If they exist, perhaps mothers don’t speak of them. At 
least the child doesn’t see bettered relations, for she so 
often appears tired and cross. 

V-2a. High frequency of tallies here shows the psy- 
chological effect upon the child if mother works. It is 
almost an even draw between attitudes of loneliness and 
freedom, however. The feeling of lack is expressed dif- 
ferently at all ages: grade 5, loneliness; grade 8, absence 
of a “real home’’; high school, no home at all, “wrecked” ; 
university, lack of home atmosphere and companionship. 
V-2b. Evidently prohibitions are irksome to developing 
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personalities. It is interesting to note that university stu. 
dents seem to have forgotten their younger days, for surely 
they also writhed under restraints. We tend to forget the 
unpleasant happenings in life (note also V-2c and 2d). 

V-2c. It is possible that only a few of the more pre. 
cocious feel very strongly this need for time to themselves, 
It is the high-school child that is the rushed child. He is at 
a convenient age for mother to entrust with responsibilities, 
His newly developing social interests also crowd his hours, 

V-2d. Note that interruptions are less frequently men. 
tioned than prohibitions or restraints. It is to be expected 
that restraints cause the more resentment. The university 
student forgets his earlier scoldings in his maternal appre. 
ciations developing with age. 

V-3. It is quite significant that father rates so few tallies 
when considering his relation with his children. The high- 
school tallies are from one or two extreme papers where 
father tried to take over mother’s work, “didn’t know 
how,” and therefore “wrecked all.” Only the university 
student sees that the father may lose in the child’s esteem 
by seeming to be incapable of making a living alone. 

VI-1. Evidently high frequency of tallies indicated that 
the atmosphere of the home is considered very important. 
In every case, however, it is less “like home” if mother 
works, — 

VI-2. High-school students see advantage to the whole 
family socially because mother finds new friends to bring 
into the home. The university group feared loss of social 
standing. | 

VI-3, 4, 5. Economic and cultural gains are admitted by 
all as self-evident. The junior-senior group reversed their 
opinion in VI-5 because of fear of lost health if mother 
were not at home to prepare meals properly and on time. 
Note the high-frequency tally for high school in VI-3. Of 
course, this is the age when frills are necessary to a full 
life. 
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VI-6. There are but few dissenting opinions on this 
item. From grade 5 on up there was a horror of an untidy, 
mismanaged home. They thought that if a mother worked, 
this was bound to be a result. 

VII-1. General social implications incite a paucity of 
ideas. Perhaps there is a paucity of knowledge or interest 
behind this. This may be a natural tendency. Hbolling- 
worth, in The Psychology of the Adolescent, refers to a 
study of the correlation between intelligence and wishes 
made by John Washburne, in which even children of su- 
perior intelligence confined their wishes to strictly personal 
desires. She suggests that upon wider investigation, per- 
haps very few adolescents would include in any of their 
three wishes the expression of longing for the abstract 
good of the human race. The twenty-seven generalizations 
mentioned were from young high-school philosophers on 
such topics as mother’s place in the world, causes of di- 
vorce, careers for women, high ideals of the married state, 
etc. To these were added some few by university majors 
in education, sociology, home economics, and psychology. 
These showed the influence of their study. 


INTERPRETATIONS ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVELS 


Table II shows in a concise though sketchy form, the 
trend of children’s attitudes concerning mothers’ out-of- 
home employment according to grade as interpreted by the 
writer. Although secured by quite different approaches, 
these results agree fairly well with those of Professor 
Groves. His came from the results of casual interviews 
with children of various ages, while these were secured by 
the group method using a controlled question for each 


group. 
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TABLE II 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES BY GRADE 
Towarps Moruers’ Ovut-or-HoME EMPLOYMENT 


Advantages 


Grade 5 


In general, life is accepted as it 
is. Opportunity to do house- 
work for mother is considered of 
value and a joy. Rules of obedi- 
ence, conformity, etc., are ac- 
cepted. They take pride in 
shouldering responsibility for 
other family members. They 
seek to please mother. Codpera- 
tive work is considered of value. 
Mother’s work causes them to 
look forward to more toys. 


Grade 8 


The “whoopee age.” They de- 
mand freedom to make noise, to 
have pets in the house, and to 
play with noisy horns and motors. 
They feel the need of better 
clothes, larger allowances, and 
more social life, particularly 
shows. 


High School 


In many ways mothers are un- 
necessary bothers when they are 
in command. ‘These youngsters 
demand freedom from_prohibi- 
tions such as mothers are wont 
to make. ‘They desire a quiet 
home life. Social freedom, a 
beautiful and cultured home, and 
the right clothes are necessities. 


Disadvantages 


Grade 5 


Mothers are needed for personal 
comforts. They feel unable to 
care for themselves alone at 
home. They dislike to come to 
an untidy, lonely house after 
school. They feel it is unfair to 
give up their play time in order 
to do mother’s work. An atti- 
tude of fear oppresses them; 
fear of thieves, kidnapers, fire, 
sickness, accidents, etc. 


Grade 8 


Eighth graders object seriously 
to the state of affairs if mother 
works. It tends to result in no 
right clothes well kept, no good 
meals on time, no help on lessons, 
no tidy house, and lack of social 
life. They resent the fact that 
they must bear the brunt of hard 
work at home to make up for 
mother’s absence. 


High School 


To these young people it is a 
tragedy if they must assume 
responsibilities for their own 
clothes and meals. They express 
this attitude in fears for their 
health, lack of balanced diet, etc. 
A feeling of disgrace is shown 
if mother works. They philoso- 
phize on mother’s place in the 
world, and this includes the fact 
that they need her when they 
want her. They begin to see 
parental relations and the rela- 
tive positions of father and 
mother. 
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University Juniors 


University students see the value 
of good parent relationships. 
They are interested in the cul- 
tural and psychological advan- 
tages possible for the mother who 
works. They advise that the 
child learn early to become in- 
dependent of his mother. Sever- 
al interesting suggestions are 
made for home-management ad- 


University Juniors 


The question of mothers work- 
ing is an open one. Although 
the social standing of the child 
and family might be somewhat 
endangered, there is generally 
expressed a pride in women 
working and a prediction largely 
for good as an outcome of the 
new home régime thus necessi- 
tated. The child is looked upon 


as a sufferer for the sake of the 
mother’s personal advancement. 
The father’s position psychologi- 
cally should be reckoned with as 
well as social implications in 
general. 


justment. 


Since it was the purpose of this study to discover the 
actual attitudes of these four hundred children, it furnished 
no data to show how they came to possess these attitudes. 
It has at least shown trends which are the result of an in- 
definite past training or lack of training. This surely 


could not have been uniformly bad, loose, or ideal. 

There is no evidence that such attitudes need to have 
been. Research has shown that attitudes of fear can be 
ingrained into children, that environment can be so set 
that race prejudice can be developed, and that adolescents 
assume strange attitudes because they have been misunder- 
stood. Probably children’s attitudes concerning mothers’ 
out-of-home employment are influenced by factors similar 
to these. Therefore, it is reasonable to believe that there 
is no uniform order of development of this attitude com- 
mon to all children, but, rather, the development will de- 
pend upon environmental factors in the individual home 
and community. 





TO WHAT EXTENT COULD AND SHOULD THE 
FIRST COLLEGE COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
MAKE USE OF DIRECT-CONTACT 
MATERIALS ?? 


L. L. BERNARD 


I 


What are direct-contact materials for a college introduc. 
tory course in sociology? ‘There may be some differences 
of opinion on this matter, just as there are differences in 
the degree of the directness of the contacts made with the 
materials. Among the fairly direct contacts that may be 
made with illustrative and source materials are the fol- 
lowing: 

Field Study. It was formerly a more common practice 
than at present for the teacher or an assistant to take the 
introductory class, or sections of it, on near-by or more 
distant trips to demonstrate easily observed conditions dis- 
cussed in the lectures or text. Trips through the city to 
demonstrate housing, sanitary, recreational and amuse- 
ment, labor, and moral conditions, to view manifestations 
of popular opinion and action on special occasions, and to 
“inspect”’ public institutions are typical of this sort of 
teaching. When skillfully managed it may afford a valu- 
able supplement to classroom instruction, especially if 
written or oral reports (the former, preferably, if the 
teacher can find time to read them) are required. Such 
trips are not always taken seriously by the students and 
they may be resented by the public. A large class is an 
unwieldy group for demonstration purposes, when it must 
be on the move constantly and time is limited. Summer 
field work under guidance is sometimes used and is of a 
similar character. 


I1This paper was read before the Missouri Sociological Society, St. Louis, Missouri, April 


15, 1931. 
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Museum Materials. If these are properly arranged and 
convenienty housed they may serve somewhat as a labora- 
tory for the inactive cultural content of the classwork, just 
as the field trips may give some sort of laboratory experi- 
ence in connection with living cultural content. Museum 
objects may also be brought to the classroom and used 
there for illustration and demonstration. There is an ad- 
vantage in the museum materials over the field trips in that 
the former may be studied leisurely and in detail. The 
number of students who will make a detailed study of 
museum materials without being compelled to do so by 
means of required reports, examinations, etc., is not very 
large. If this method is to be used effectively there should 
be a good collection on hand and regular laboratory periods 
should be assigned to the work. Archaeological, anthropo- 
logical, and contemporary cultural materials may be col- 
lected in such a museum. Drawings, models, photographs, 
specifications, and written descriptions may be substituted 
for the more bulky or extensive objects, such as buildings, 
playgrounds, camps, first-aid work, sanitation, etc. 

Project Studies. Individuals and groups within the class 
are often assigned projects illustrating important phases 
of the subject matter of the course for study. In such cases 
reports should be made to the class as a whole, which may 
thus secure some vicarious participation. Housing, recrea- 
tion, public-health work, labor conditions, home life, of 
various social groups, moral influences, church and other 
institutional activities, club life, cultural activities in the 
narrower sense, etc., may be used to advantage for such 
project work. Project work of this sort bears a close 
general resemblance to the case work required in profes- 
sional training courses for social workers. 

Local Surveys. Some departments of sociology have 
their students in the first course participate in local surveys, 
either of the community or of some phase of social be- 
havior. Such an undertaking, if carried out in such a 
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manner as not to make a farce of method and results, 
requires considerable time. Yet, if the introductory course 
is sufficiently extended, it may be possible to fit the survey 
to the general plan of the course without obscuring unduly 
the fundamntal principles and processes of society with 
which such a course should acquaint the student. Excellent 
class leadership is necessary to such favorable results, other. 
wise the students may be left with unassimilated patchwork 
notions of society. If successfully done the legitimate im. 
pressions of the student will be greatly intensified and vivi- 
fied. 

Class, Group, and Individual Experiments and Demon. 
strations, Active and resourceful teachers sometimes stage 
experiments, with or without the foreknowledge of thf 
members of the class, intended to illustrate important as F 
pects of the course material. In this way prevailing pre 
judices regarding religions, nationalities, manual labor, 
fashions, etc.; the dominance of fads, fashicns, and . -azes; 
characteristic moral conceptions and practi.es; the preva 
lence of suggestion and imitation and the very limited opera 
tion of truly rational behavior may be illustrated effec. 
tively. Such experiments often require little preliminary 
staging, but considerable ability and keenness of perception 
on the part of the instructor. Groups of students or in 
dividual members of the class may be encouraged to carry § 
out such experiments and report them to the class or even 
to stage them as demonstrations before the class. Much 
helpful competition among students may be stimulated inf 
this way. 

First-hand accounts of pertinent observations and ex 
periences on the part of students may sometimes be used 
with effect. Almost all members of a class have had ont 
or more significant experiences in their home or community 
life, or have observed in their work or travels such things 
as would make concrete some of the abstract content of the 
course. To encourage students to be on the alert for the 
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recall and discovery of such materials and to present them 
briefly and pointedly at the appropriate time adds not only 
to the vividness and effectiveness of the course, but also 
brings about a much more effective identification of the 
student with the content of the course he is pursuing. 

Life histories, when searchingly meditated and carefully 
composed, may also add much illustrative content to an 
introductory course in sociology, especially to that portion 
which deals with personality integration and disintegration. 
If the life histories are prepared by the student the re- 
active influence upon the student’s own personality should 
be carefully studied. If they are taken from outside the 
class, this aspect can be disregarded. Such documents 
must usually be employed as outside reading because of 
lack of time for detailed class reading, but they should be 
discussed in class. Usually they hold the interest of the 
class and give an opportunity both for analysis and for 
dram tization, 

Autohiography and biography and the dramatic and 
crucial processes in history may be used effectively in much 
the same way, although it is obvious that in such materials 
the students are getting farther and farther away from 
direct contacts with the materials of their subjects. 

The movie may be employed to give either first-hand 
or fictional representations of social situations and types 
of behavior. Much of the social situation can be filmed 
and brought directly before the student. This is particu- 
larly true of housing, sanitary, and recreational conditions. 
Crowd behavior, social customs, ceremonials, unemploy- 
ment, institutional organization and management, the phy- 
sical conditions of city and country, and many other aspects 
of social life can be filmed in part or as a whole and a large 
part of the social process may thus be made to live before 
student eyes. 

The radio can give first aid to the ear in much the same 
way as the movie serves the eye, but the range of content 
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it covers is necessarily more limited. Both the movie and 
the radio have the disadvantage of not always being at work 
when some of the most important events are occurring, 

Newspapers and current weekly and monthly magazine 
serve much the same illustrative and source functions a; 
the movie and the radio, but less vividly. What they lac 
in vividness is perhaps made up in superior intellectual cop 
tent and factual detail. A large number of instructon 
employ periodicals, especially those of a news content, in 
this way with considerable success. The method must, 
however, be guarded against superficiality and sensational 
ism, 

Some teachers find it useful—or think they do—to hay. 
their students read the modern drama and novels dealin 
with social-problem situations. I have known two teachen 
of sociology who, in their youth, maintained that the 
would base the whole instruction of the introductory cours 
upon such materials, if they had free hands. One is noy 
head of a large university department of sociology, but | 
have not heard that he has put his earlier predilections in 
this regard in practice. 

Another possibility, giving a somewhat more direct con 
tact with materials, is to allow the students to dramatiz 
some of the content of the course that lends itself mos 
readily to this method of treatment and act it out as a par 
of the class or laboratory procedure. This may be dont 
through the writing and staging of plays, the writing ané 
reading of stories, or even the composition and recital of 
poems. Such methods are used in kindergartens and some 
teachers may feel that they are not beneath the intellectual 
level of their own students. If the teacher can keep such 
work on a serious basis, it will certainly add variety ani 
intensify interest. 

Finally, a method which has been used at various time 
in connection with various subjects is that of requiring the 
student inductively to construct his own syllabus, outline 
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or text for the course. This procedure sends the student 
to all sorts of sources—the outside social world, the library, 
the laboratory, and the classroom—for his materials. It 
transforms the classroom into a forum instead of a place 
where the content of the course is expounded systematically 
and authoritatively. It requires much time and labor on 
the part of both teachers and students, and perhaps works 
with a fair degree of success for a few exceptionally bright 
and interested members of the class, but encourages “‘crib- 
bing” and intellectual dependency on the part of the vast 
majority of the students, who literally “don’t know what it 
is all about.” 
II 

The various teachers of the subject of sociology can add 
materials to the above analysis of methods of using direct- 
contact materials. Collectively these several procedures 
represent a reaction against the older academic and scholas- 
tic method of presenting all facts about the object studied 
in purely abstract forms, and often without due regard for 
the actual status of the concrete facts and phenomena 
which the theory was supposed to symbolize abstractly. 
It is a part of the movement towards inductive generaliza- 
tion in all of the sciences of which the laboratory is the 
means and the symbol. Not only are the laboratory and 
direct observation and recording the means to scientific dis- 
covery, but latterly they have also been erected into a 
direct and effective means of teaching. It is supposed that 
the student must learn inductively much as the scientist 
invents and discovers inductively. The behavioristic social 
psychology which emphasizes habit formation through the 
mechanism of the conditioning of responses would seem to 
favor this interpretation. Certainly it is easier to condition 
new responses to concrete stimuli than to abstract ones. 

While it seems now to be conceded generally that the 
older sciences have probably made too great use of the 
laboratory- method in teaching, resulting in a piecemeal 
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and inadequately systematized conception of the content of 
the science taught, it is perhaps equally true that the social 
sciences and particularly sociology have utilized this pro. 
cedure to an insufficient degree If, however, it is to be 
adopted in sociology—and I believe it can be employed suc. 
cessfully—a new administrative attitude towards the sub. 
ject must be created in our colleges and universities. Also 
the teachers must get a new conception of the content and 
purpose of the introductory course. The administration 
must somehow be induced to provide museums and labora. 
tory equipment on as large a scale and at least as expensive 
in character as comparable materials now furnished to 
physics, chemistry, geology, biology, and _ psychology. 
Laboratory and other assistants also must be provided in 
adequate numbers, and perhaps of a higher grade of train. 
ing, since the handling of much of the material described 
above requires a more informed and accurate judgment 
than is needed by laboratory assistants in the physical 
sciences. The conception of the first course must also be 
changed. It must become, in such an event, more a device 
for training the student in selecting and judging data in the 
field than of giving him a systematic presentation of the 
accepted findings in sociology. There will not be time for 
the adequate achievement of both these objectives in such 
a course. To place the chief emphasis upon scientific 
methodology in the physical and biological sciences may not 
be a mistake, except where the student is expected to learn 
content that will be of service to him in his later work. 
But in sociology there may be some legitimate question as 
to the advisability of this emphasis. The content of soc 
ology has a more immediate relationship to everyday life 
than has the methodology of the science. Indeed, this is 
one case where the mores (content) is much more influer- 
tial than the method of testing the content of behavior 
(the mores). This is one of the facts that Sumner so wisely 
emphasized. But of course there are limits even to this 
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truth and there always comes a time when it is important 
to emphasize the tests of behavior as well as to provide its 
content. 

III 

Let us, then, examine the advantages of the method of 
teaching by bringing the student in direct contact with the 
facts of social life. We can of course start out with the 
recognition that we can limit this method anywhere short 
of a complete application of experimental or laboratory 
and controlled observational procedure. Only a very few 
enthusiasts would advocate going the whole way along any 
of the lines of procedure outlined in the first section of this 
paper. 

The cardinal virtues of this method of instruction are 
concreteness and realism. The student sees with his own 
eyes, hears with his own ears the social reality that it is 
desired to have enter his comprehension. He may even 
touch many of the objects and walk beside the people, or 
participate personally in the processes he is observing. 
Much has been made of the value of social participation 
in the events observed. All of this not only conduces to 
vastly greater ease of perception of facts, but it also leads 
to an emotional identification with or antagonism towards 
the social processes which results in a more powerful be- 
havioristic motivation than can possibly be communicated 
through the printed page. Even if the printed content of 
the lesson is cast in dramatic form it does not possess the 
compelling power that springs from what the eye has 
actually seen and the ear has heard or the personality has 
felt in the midst of things. 

One of the strongest complaints brought against the 
student of our day, nay even against the average citizen, 
is that he or she is too often listless, passive, unperceiving 
of the positive realities of our social life. Everywhere it 
is said there is no great enthusiasm in our universities and 
colleges for anything except athletics, dances and parties, 
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the “college activities,” and petting. If this is true—and 
there is only too much truth in it—possibly one of the 
explanations of the fact is that academic things are too 
academic. There is too much theory, too many formulas, 
too much hypothesis, too many abstract facts, and too little 
chance in the educational process for use of the muscles, 
the manual skills, and the emotions. The student likes to 
feel his blood circulate. Our derivative civilization has 
driven tender affection out of the home or made it some. 
what embarrassing to express it, and there is no room in 
the house to play and spread one’s wings. Perhaps it is 
only natural, therefore, that play and self-achievement and 
affection should go to college and compete with the intel- 
lectual life there. Or perhaps the trouble is that in this 
derivative civilization of ours, so far away from the pri- 
mary contests and standards and controls of even a genera- 
tion ago, the student, like the citizen, has lost the feeling 
of reality. Perhaps the lack of stereotropic urge and re- 
assurance of direct contact and participation has left him 
cold and disconnected from the feeling of being a part of 
things. Certainly the average citizen now no longer seems 
to feel that society is his society, that government is his 
government, or the civic future is his future. He stands 
aside looking on at the whole process, rather cynically and 
coldly speculating as to what they will do next. He is losing 
faith in the good intentions of all social institutions and is 
coming to look upon them largely as “rackets.” Conse- 
quently, as Al Capone is said to give the stock market a 
clear berth because it is “another racket,” the average citi- 
zen tends to steer clear not of the stock market, but of the 
social processes with which he formerly identified himself 
and to give his best attention not to the common welfare— 
of which he only too frequently doubts the existence—and 
concentrates his energies on his own “racket” or on his 
pleasures. Thus our society is today very much in danger 
of disintegrating into a great number of separate “rackets” 
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which are replacing the old ideal of the common welfare, 
because our people have lost to a considerable extent the 
sense of social reality and welfare and faith in social justice. 

If direct contact with the social processes in studying 
society will bring back some sort of moral identification 
with that process and create emotional attachments and 
antagonisms on a rational basis to social behavior it will 
indeed be most advisable to install the direct method. 
Whether the direct method of teaching is an adequate 
remedy for our obvious social disaffection I am not abso- 
lutely certain. There may be other and more subtle diffi- 
culties under the surface. But I for one have observed 
with some disquietude in recent years the growing antipa- 
thy among sociologists for dealing in their college courses 
with social problems or with anything which might suggest 
social reform. The ostensible reason for this antipathy 
to social problems is the expressed desire of the sociologists 
to be scientific and to escape possible errors of attitude 
and interpretation in a field which still lacks sufficient data 
derived from scientific analysis and experimentation. No 
doubt these are worthy motives, if they are not primarily 
the rationalizations of a fear of contrary public opinion 
and of the various ‘‘rackets’” which in our society are 
replacing a devotion to the ideal of social welfare. I 
wonder if the latter may not too frequently be the case. 
Likewise, the oft expressed fear of the intellectual purists 
in sociology of anything that smacks of an ethical connota- 
tion points, I suspect, in the same direction. I am most 
heartily in sympathy with complete objectivity in scientific 
investigation in sociology as in every other discipline. But 
I am inclined to think that we must distinguish rather 
carefully between scientific investigation and the training 
of citizens. In the one it would be unpardonable for a 
partisan preconception to color the character of our find- 
ings; but in the other, once the scientific fact has been 
determined, it is our duty as teachers to make it as clear 
and as emotionally realistic to the future citizens we are 
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training as lies in our power. Perhaps we have all sinned 
a good deal in our artificial detachment from the concrete 
facts of life in our classroom instruction. And possibly 
the reason for this detachment lies largely in our fear of 
the “rackets” that have replaced in some measure the ideal 
of social welfare. 
IV 

But now for some of the disadvantages of the direct 
method of teaching introductory sociology. They are many 
and striking, although perhaps not incapable of being com. 
pensated for. Chief among the disadvantages, I think, 
are the resulting circumscription and distortion of viewpoint 
that are very likely to follow where a large portion of the 
student’s time is taken up with the concrete objective details 
of social life and not enough time is left in the classroom 
discussion to polish down his direct-contact impressions 
until they fit in with a systematic and well-balanced pre- 
sentation of the social process as a whole. It requires a 
good deal of skill on the part of a teacher to bridge the 
emotional and intellectual gap between the highly dynamic 
impressions gained from direct contact with social con- 
ditions, many of which perhaps stimulate strong emotional 
reactions, and the much less dynamic impressions gleaned 
from the printed page or from a somewhat prosaic organi- 
zation of materials in the classroom. Too often the stu- 
dent finishes the course with two sets of impressions—one 
about what he has seen and another about “what the book 
said”—and neither of them makes a very vital connection 
with the other. Furthermore, without more time and more 
teaching force, the direct-contact teaching is likely to be 
inadequately guided and imperfectly disciplined into con- 
formity with the major purposes of the course; or, if it 
receives adequate attention, the general theory background 
and organization, which comes through the assigned read- 
ing and classrom guidance, is likely to suffer. It is my 
opinion that, however much direct contact there is between 
the student and the world outside the classroom and the 
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book, the theoretical or systematic general background must 
always be presented adequately and the direct-contact im- 
pressions must be interpreted in the light of the larger 
systematic whole of knowledge about the subject. Other- 
wise, the understanding of the student is almost certain to 
be incomplete and distorted and his powers of interpreta- 
tion of what he sees decidedly limited. Of course, it is 
necessary that the systematic background of theory which 
is used for purposes of interpreting concrete observations 
must be thoroughly scientific and dependable, and one way 
to make it so is to test it by observed facts. 

Another difficulty to be guarded against in the use of the 
direct method has been hinted at. It is the danger of 
skewed or biased emotional identification with what is 
directly before the eyes or of emotional antagonism to it. 
No doubt a considerable amount of such emotional reaction 
is highly desirable in the citizen, but it should not go so 
far as to create an emotional disregard of or distaste for 
a scientific analysis of the fundamental factors lying back 
of what one actually sees. Only too often close visual 
contact with social conditions, without sufficient analysis 
of the remote factors producing the visible results, tends 
to superficiality of interpretation and even to impatience 
with fundamental analysis and study of the total situation. 
It is not always easy to distinguish between visible appear- 
ance and underlying reality. The important sociological 
analyses of our day cannot be made with the naked eye and 
by means of unaided sensory perceptions. They must be 
abstract in the highest degree, and a course even in intro- 
ductory sociology which does not lead the student into some 
considerable understanding of this abstract fundamental 
anslysis as a basis for the interpretation of what he sees 
is likely to fail of the most important function of such a 
course. It may turn out enthusiasts, but too frequently 
not careful and competent thinkers about society. Where 
concrete observation and fundamental interpretation are 
adequately combined and harmonized, the result is ideal. 
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In determining a concrete policy of instruction and in 
deciding to what extent the direct method of instruction 
can be used to advantage in the first course in sociology, a 
number of facts must be taken into consideration. Much 
depends upon the training and resourcefulness of the 
teacher. Much also depends upon the resources and the 
time at his disposal. Not a little will depend upon his 
temperament. I have seen some enthusiastic followers of 
the direct method who seemed incapable of fundamental 
interpretation. Like some social workers, they seemed 
oblivious to the need of any theoretical background; prac 
tice seemed sufficient in itelf. Social life is not as simple 
as that. Such teachers usually produce superficial students, 
enthusiastic perhaps, but with too little content to have wise 
enthusiasms about. 

It is well also for the teacher to pay some heed to his 
general public. There is no “racket” that the racketeers 
dislike more, fear more, than the “reform racket.” Every 
racketeer hates a puritan and will “get” him if he can. 
Our literature, our movies, our radios are full of this paid 
protest against the social-welfare motive in modern life. 
Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the extent to which 
modern life has been dissolved into the “racket” organiza- 
tion and has adopted the “racket” psychology than this 
almost universal protest against the man who wishes to 
promote the welfare of the social whole. Each man wants 
to be left to his own game and in such a world the police- 
man is anathema. And so is the moralist, and so may well 
become the sociologist, if he displays any inclination to see 
things as they are and to explain them on general sociolo- 
gical principles. ‘We must not suppose that the general 
public is much interested in scientific fact and in impersonal 
reform. It is the present-day fashion to be antagonistic 
to both, because all organization and propaganda are sus 
pect. The best we can do, perhaps, is to teach the student 
what the facts are, sociologically speaking. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIRST COURSE 
IN SOCIOLOGY* 


READ BAIN 


The vexing question as to the content and method in the 
first courses of all college subjects cannot be answered once 
and for all. It is a perennial problem in all first courses, 
whether they be scientific, artistic, or appreciational. Seri- 
ious criticisms are presented from time to time regarding 
both content and method in all so-called laboratory sciences, 
courses in literature, history, mathematics, and even in lan- 
guages. There is always the problem of what to leave out 
and how to present what is finally included. If this is true 
of subjects which have been long in the curriculum, which 
are characterized by exact data and well-defined goals, it 
is still truer of a subject like sociology, which is character- 
ized by a paucity of exact data, and which is variously con- 
ceived as a natural science, an ethical discipline, a descrip- 
tive study, an appreciational adventure, or a combination of 
all these, with no clearly delimited field of study, no 
academic tradition, no agreed upon objectives, and no 
technical vocabulary which is current intellectual coin, even 
among sociologists. 

Certain factors must be considered in setting up the first 
course: the personality and skill of the teacher, his general 
point of view and training, the year in which the course is 
given, the number of hours, the academic organization, 
whether the course is elective or required, the purpose of it, 
the background and general preparation of the students. 

The suggestions that follow are based upon these assump- 
tions: The teacher has the training, implied by a doctor’s 
degree in sociology, he has the teaching ability and person- 
ality traits we expect from such a man; the students are 
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freshmen or sophomores who have the background we ex. 
pect from graduates of Class-A high schools in Ohio; the 
course is three hours per week through the year; it is 
elective; the purpose is to give the student a clear idea of 
the structure and functioning of the society in which he 
lives, to enable him to adjust himself better to that society, 
to think about social phenomena with some degree of 
objectivity and perspective, and, incidentally, to lay the 
foundation for possible advanced study in sociology or social 
work, 

Space prevents any discussion of the points presented, 
nor have I attempted to list them in order of importance 
or presentation. It is obvious that some of them cannot be 
presented at any particular place, but must run through the 
whole course. The general objectives mentioned at the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph will guide the con- 
duct of the whole course. The sociological point of view 
is the important thing, a respect for exact data scientifically 
obtained, a methodology of thinking about social pheno- 
mena. 

Scientific Point of View and Methodology. ‘Sociology 
is a natural science’ should be the J/eit motif and theme 
song of the first course. It should be repeated a thousand 
times. We should cease to be apologetic about the scien- 
tific status of sociology. We should make a clear distine- 
tion between sociology, the natural science, and social work, 
the meliorative art. We should insist upon our colleagues 
recognizing the distinction between sociology, the objective 
natural science studying the phenomena of group behavior, 
and the various forms of social welfare and social ethics. 
If this idea is firmly implanted in the minds of students, 
there will eventually be a body of citizens who do not con 
fuse sociology with socialism, social work, panaceatic 
Utopianism and other telic enterprises. Sociology is the 
natural science of group life, and as such it uses the same 
general methods of arriving at generalizations of the 
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repetitive uniformities of group behavior that other natural 
sciences use in dealing with their subject matter. 

The Relativity of Morals. This idea must be “got 
across” if the above goal is to be reached. I think it can 
best be done by some discussion of cultural anthropology, 
showing the variety and change in social values and social 
organization. Then it can be shown that our own culture 
is not static, that our own folkways and mores are often 
inconsistent and maladaptive, that we are biased and pre- 
judiced and provincial as a result of the inevitable natural 
processes of acculturation, that human nature does change, 
and that cultural continuity is a natural phenomenon which 
conditions this change. 

Elementary Statistical Ideas. A\Jl natural science tends 
to depend more and more on mathematical method. This 
is particularly true of sociology. The large number of 
data, the subjectivity and localism, group biases and per- 
sonal prejudices can best be generalized and objectified 
through quantification. Hence, such ideas as average, 
median, norm, deviation, frequency distributions, normal 
and skewed curves, extrapolation, vital rates, correlation, 
probability, sampling, table reading, graphic presentation, 
etc., must become familiar to the students. I do not mean 
that mathematical manipulation is necessary, but rather that 
the ideas conveyed by such terms should be mastered, and 
direct application be made to social data. 

The Threefold Environment. The conditioning of social 
phenomena by geographic, biologic, and sociologic factors 
should be clearly emphasized, showing their organic inter- 
dependence. A theory of limits and social plasticity is 
implied here. The fool’s puzzles of the “greater impor- 
tance” of geography, heredity, environment, and all other 
particularisms should be clearly indicated by showing how 
all factors that are indispensable for a given result are 
equally “important,” that any one is worthless in the ab- 
sense of the others. 
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Institutional Organization and Function. The eight or 
ten major institutions; their world-wide distribution; the 
fundamental needs they meet and the variety of means by 
which these needs are fulfilled; the relation between per. 
sons and groups; the modification and transformation of the 
culture patterns developed by institutional organization. 

Neglect Abnormal Social Behavior. This material is 
for the advanced student. It cannot be understood prop. 
erly till the normal background is understood, I think 
emphasis on the abnormal is largely responsible for the 
public distrust of sociology. Some of the problems may 
be presented or referred to for illustrative purposes, but 
always as a means to the end of developing a scientific 
approach to the understanding of all social phenomena, 
The concepts “normal” and “abnormal,” except in the sta- 
tistical sense, are valuative, not scientific. 

A Scientific Sociology Vocabulary. Three or four hun- 
dred technical sociological terms should be mastered. I do 
not know what terms should be included, but the student 
must learn to distinguish between popular and sociologic 
usage in the case of many terms; also, moot terms and 
meanings must be presented. There is considerable con- 
sensus among sociologists in the use of most terms. 

Small Attention to Historical Sociology. This is also 
material for advanced students. Perhaps beginners should 
know the names and main contributions of Spencer, 
Ward, Comte, Durkheim, Giddings, Sumner, Cooley, 
Gumplowicz, Simmel, Wundt, Ratzenhofer, Buckle, Bage- 
hot, Plato, Ibn Khaldun, and a half dozen of the leading 
living men. 

Methodology. The fundamental method should be to 
get the student to organize and interpret his own experi- 
ence in sociological terms; get him to observe actual social 
data. ‘Case material,” unless the student finds it himself, 
should be minimized; it is likely to be abnormal or stereo- 
typed and meaningless in the same way that much so-called 
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“laboratory experiment” is. The student should make a 
first-hand ‘‘investigation’”’ of some aspects of normal social 
life, in sociological terms, applying sociological (i.e., scien- 
tific) methods. I believe actual experimental study of group 
behavior, as contrasted with present social psychological 
“sociological” experiment, is possible, but I do not know 
just how to do it. My paper on “Behavioristic Technique 
in Sociological Research” (in the 1931 Proceedings of 
the American Sociological Society) offers some sugges- 
tions along this line. 

Two other ideas for the first course should be mentioned. 
One is to take some institution, such as the family or in- 
dustrial organization, and make it the core of the whole 
course, showing how it is a pattern that may be found in 
all group association. This has never been done to my 
knowledge, but its pedagogical possibilities intrigue me. 
Most all valid sociological generalizations could be illus- 
trated by such a method.? The other is to take a particular 
community (or perhaps two, urban and rural) and treat it 
inthe same way. This is the Middletown idea, except it 
should be done in sociological terms. In either case, the 
nine suggestions in the first part of this paper should be 
incorporated. 


, *Professor Eubank, of the University of Cincinnati, tells me that he has used this idea 
in his elementary course to the extent of requiring a long term paper built around the stu- 
dent’s own family in which the principles of the first co :rse are exemplified. I think this 
is also done at the University of Chicago. I have used it in my classes. This is in accord- 
ance with the section on methodology above, and is not quite the same idea as the sugges- 
tion that the whole course be oriented around some single institution such as the family, 
industry, recreation, or the church. 





EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
James W. Wooparp 


Education, which in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury seemed so patently the solution for all problems, has 
itself become a problem. 

Even primitive peoples have some institutionalized edu- 
cational devices. For priestly apprenticeships, secret socie- 
ties, mandatory uncle-nephew responsibilities, and initiation 
ceremonies show that the primitive was not willing for 
what he conceived to be the most important things to go 
hit or miss, but set up mechanisms for teaching the coming 
generation in regard to them. Primitive initiation cere- 
monies were at once a test of the thoroughness of pre- 
paration for adult participation, a further instruction in 
certain esoteric secrets, a diploma of acceptance into the 
adult group, and a final and painfully intense impressment 
of the tribal requirements of the individual. Initiation as 
well as preparation differed with the sexes and both were 
pointed towards the satisfactory carrying on of adult 
responsibilities in the rdle of man or woman as that rdle 
was defined in the particular culture. 

The first group need out of which formalized education 
emerged was thus largely group preservative. Certain 
folkways and mores, certain supernatural lores, sanctions, 
and taboos were regarded as too important for the group 
well-being not to be made sure of in their transmission to 
the new generations. And the first aim of this education 
was conformity. 

The second group need, out of which arose formalized 
education, was in the elaboration of too complicated a 
social heritage for complete transmission without a sub- 
division of labor. This growing cultural complexity under 
the cumulative aspects of cultural evolution involves that, 
sooner or later, the cultural heritage becomes too vast for 
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each member of the group to share its entirety. This had 
been possible among the very primitive. This cultural vast- 
ness involves division of labor, expertness, and the erection 
of mechanisms of transmission for the more difficult or 
obscure or esoteric items. This was accomplished in part 
by a growing and extending system of apprenticeship and 
caste, and presently by the inclusion of these items in for- 
malized systems of education. 

The aim of education as emerging from this second need 
may be called, roughly, eficiency—efficiency in carrying on 
crafts, techniques, and professions; adequacy in the ab- 
sorption of factual and theoretical backgrounds; and, if 
we include here the fine arts, pure values, and “spiritual” 
appreciations, efficiency in living, breadth of appreciations, 
and the fuller life. This second aim is more indirectly 
social, at once individual and social. And the later trend 
of educational thought has been towards a combination of 
individual and social aims. 

From these aspects, a part of the aims of education must 
be, as Inglis has pointed out, first, the preparation of the 
individual as a prospective citizen and member of society; 
second, the preparation of the individual as a worker and 
producer; and lastly, the utilization of leisure and the de- 
velopment of personality. Our educational program has 
produced the fit individual, the self-reliant, skillful man or 
woman. But it has neglected the codperative and social 
elements; and it is often condemned for neglecting the 
philosophic interpretation of scientific data in terms of 
those “spiritual”? values which are the basis of ultimate 
human satisfaction. 

A third group need and a third aim for education emerge, 
admittedly, relatively late in the development of education 
as an institution. The need here is ambivalent; it is some- 
thing which the group and its subgroups at once desire and 
flee from. I refer to the new, the innovation, the discovery, 
the displacement of the old and false by the new, by that 
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relatively closer to reality. This is desired because reality 
is the final touchstone of adustment. But it is fled from 
because the old is often so firmly entrenched in the mores 
and so endowed with supernatural sanctions; because the 
subgroups it has favored become vested interests and cham- 
pion it; and because it is regarded autistically and therefore 
departure from it is feared. Innovations, new contribu- 
tions to the sum of knowledge, and the analyzing away of 
old orientation points and of false shibboleths require a 
background and a method. Background, method, incentive, 
and equipment for this task come eventually to be pre- 
éminently the possession of the educated, more specifically 
of the educators. And this third aim of education may be 
called that of research. 

Because society’s attitude towards this last aim is am- 
bivalent, we have arising around it many paradoxes. For 
education, starting as the institutionalization of the impress- 
ment of mores and traditionally valued belief systems, 
must, in its ultimate functioning, become the institutionali- 
zation of their analysis and replacement! It must replace 
belief with knowledge; replace faith with critique and logic; 
replace shibboleth and moral prescription with reason tem- 
pered to all the relativity of time and place and person; 
and replace authority with experiment and independent 
judgment. Herein is the germ of the conflict between 
science and religion becoming the conflict between the church 
and the school, after the manner of Dayton, Tennessee. 
Here is the opposition of the state and history-as-a-science 
as to what shall go into the history books. Here the op- 
position of party interests and political science; of the in- 
dustrialists with the economists and sociologists. And here 
the opposition of the family and sex mores with the newer 
psychologies, sociology, and cultural anthropology. In 
Galileo’s time, the exact sciences too were ambivalently 
regarded. Now they are given a free hand; but there is a 
culture lag with regard to scientific methods in the personal 
and the social. 
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This means hazards which the institution must run, 
hazards which, in point of fact, it has taken only mildly 
well. Administrators are caught in this lag, are unwilling 
for research to be carried into vital but tabooed fields, or 
betray themselves by what the newer psychologists would 
term overactions in their labored distinctions between pure 
and applied science, identifying themselves, of course, with 
the former abstracted, devitalized, but safe field! For the 
student, this means that that major segment of his time and 
activity which is his academic work is academic in the worst 
sense; i.€., rooted in a meaningless intellectualism, quite 
separated from, if not in its orientation opposed to, the 
fullest understanding of the processes, and the richest 
realizations of the functions, of individual and social living. 
A major portion of childhood and adolescence is spent in 
this unnaturally balanced half living. And, as Hart would 
put it, we continue to live in two unreal worlds—a world 
of habits that are traditional, and a world of mere knowl- 
edge that has no significance for us. 

Nevertheless, research is superficially so important in 
the education of our day as, in some measure, to overbalance 
it, giving rise to a number of curious paradoxes. For in- 
stance, there are paradoxes in the realm of teaching per- 
sonnel, at least at the university level. The teacher in the 
old sense, i.e., the expounder, the interpreter, and the 
arouser of intellectual enthusiasm, is fast disappearing from 
the universities in favor of the research worker, though 
teaching and research are as different as the poles. And 
this without losing sight of the value to teaching, in turn, 
of a dynamic and creative approach to the materials to be 
taught. But the present result of the process is anything 
but encouraging—on the one hand, miserably conducted 
classroom teaching by people who at heart are research 
workers and have neither talent for, nor interest in, teach- 
ing, doing the job cursorily, mechanically, and perforce in 
order to maintain themselves financially so they can have 
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their all too few hours in the laboratories; and on the other 
hand, pressure to produce upon persons who have no 
genius for research and nothing fundamental to contribute, 
For not only must one publish perforce; he must publish 
in the pattern and verbiage of the current scientific faddism 
—at the moment in the statistical pattern and the behavior. 
istic jargon! Indeed, for fewer and fewer at the univer. 
sity level does good teaching have any part at all in their 
conscious objectives. For by publications one may build a 
nation-wide, even a world-wide, prestige—and cash in on 
it. But teaching, by its own nature, can yield no more than 
a local or campus-wide reputation. And even that can be 
eclipsed by the first balderdasher who will popularize con- 
tent to the point of entertainment or who will bestow high 
grades leniently. 

Thus, because of the subjectivity of educators them- 
selves, and because of their fear of established moralities 
and belief systems and of interests and: institutions which 
would have to be critically scrutinized, education has failed 
to carry out courageously, in the realm of the social and the 
personal, her third major function, that of replacing old 
falsity with new truth. She has put a curiously overpro- 
tested emphasis on research and exact methods, but with 
the tongue in the cheek as to phenomena the study of which 
would lead one across tabooed lines and as to implications 
which are too much out of conformity with established 
mores and institutions. And the total picture is that of 
an education, especially in its social and psychological 
sciences, which is muddling through to but vaguely appre- 
hended ends. 

These, then, are the social aims of education: (1) the 
socialization of the individual, earliest defined in terms of 
conformity to prescriptions, ultimately in terms of ethical 
judgments ; but unless he be socialized in one way or another, 
the final product of education can only be a more efficient 
selfishness; (2) the training of the individual—at its lower 
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levels in terms of crafts, professions, funds of knowledge, 
and techniques of living; at its higher levels involving the 
potentialities for an art of living, for a richly meaningful 
existence; the third aim (3) has as one of its aspects the 
continual negation and rectifying of the specific content of 
the first two. It is the replacement (by research into new 
truth) of the old and false, but clung to, by the new and 
proved, though fled from. 

There are many social benefits of education not expli- 
citly stated in its social “aims,’”’ many of which derive 
secondarily therefrom. 

Thus research is the ultimate wherewithal of all prog- 
ress, short of the wasteful, slow, and humanly costly meth- 
ods of sheer trial and error. Research is thus the ulti- 
mate means to solution of myriad insignificant details at 
one extreme and to the problem of perfect integration of 
the personality of man and perfect harmony of world 
| social functioning at the other. And when it courageously 
attacks really important problems and unrestrictedly fol- 
lows to the conclusions which reality dictates, then it is 
impossible to overemphasize the importance of research. 

The background of factual knowledge and theoretical 
principles, together with the analytical and critical habits 
of mind which, in its best forms, education inculcates, are, 
as Ross has pointed out, the best antidotes for mob-minded- 
ness, for group prejudice, for demagogery, cultism, pro- 
vincialism, sectarianism, and many other items which 
threaten the harmonious and socialized functioning of per- 
sons and groups. 

Eventually, indeed, education will probably do more than 
the religious prescriptions to brotherly love in bringing 
about a universal understanding. The common background 
of knowledge, the common bases for scales of value, and 
the common rationale for behavior which it must event- 
ually supply on an earth-wide scale (since science is one 
and not multifarious as are the mores) will give a universal 
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community of attitudes and values and of stimulus-response 
potentialities which will be the basis for a spontaneous and 
free-flowing ‘‘consciousness of kind,” a firmer basis for, 
and a more pervasive influence towards the oneness of man 
than any authoritative command to regard as brother him 
who, because of ethnocentrism and the clash of reified 
divinities, cannot be so regarded. Stripped of their ra- 
tionalized cloakings—customs, creed, and breed—the real 
motivations of individual and of group conflict must event- 
ually emerge in their stark economic reality and be dealt 
with for what they are, which presupposes some slightly 
greater chance for coping with them. In thus destroying 
the subjectivated reality of the mores, in casting from the 
pagan Olympuses the Many, and in now and again dis. 
turbing upon Sinia the security of the ethnocentric One, 
Education and her colleague, Science, lay the bases for new 
spiritual values, new brotherhoods, and a new ethic, all of 
them less cloyed with superstition, rationalization, and fear. 
And universal because arrived at inductively, susceptible of 
proof, inescapable! 

But one would not imply that a general appreciation of 
these aims on the part of educators is in any way tantamount 
to their realization. Ignorance is a social problem and no 
social problem is simple, but ramifies out into all the others. 
Thoroughly to settle ignorance and education, one must 
also settle inequality of opportunity, must settle poverty, 
health, political organization, industrial order, eugenics, 
and so on ad infinitum. And reverse phrasings are equally 
true, so much in the solution of other social problems de- 
pending, in turn, upon education. Take education and 
eugenics. How can education attain complete realization 
of its aims, especially the third aim, in one of its aspects 
that of making the individual the arbiter of his own beliefs 
and actions, when there are populous “‘levels’”’ of innate 
ability in the group to whom seventh-grade content is an 
unattainable achievement? More or less, all must go for- 
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ward together; and the complete realization of the aims 
of education is Utopian in the sense that the solution of 
any major social problem is Utopian; that is, in that the 
complete solution of any one waits upon the complete solu- 
tion of all. 

And with more limited application, education also en- 
tails antisocial results, the snobbish alienations between 
the pseudo-intelligentsia and hoi polloi, the exploitation and 
control of the ignorant and manipulable many by the trained 
and adroit few, etc. There are thus items other than the 
nature of the process itself upon which depend the manner 
of the carrying out of the functions of any institution. 
“Education,” says Todd, “is both static and dynamic; in 
one age conservative, in another radical and progressive.” 
That which determines whether it is merely the hand- 
maiden of a prevailing system of production or religious 
thinking, or whether it is the destroyer of superstition and 
special privilege is largely a matter, “first, of content and 
method of instruction; second, of incidence, i.e., whether it 
is universal or the privilege of certain classes; third, of 
control, i.e., by whom administered.” 

If the content of the curricula be archaic crystallizations 
of traditional beliefs and values, and if the method be de- 
ductive or that of rote learning, then education becomes a 
stumbling block to progress. Babington traces 2,000 years 
of Chinese stagnation to the rule of her scholar governors, 
and the thousand-year Dark Ages in our own cultural con- 
tinuity are quite as much to the point. We have parochial 
schools and denominational colleges perpetuating the first 
fallacy. And the second, rote learning, permeates our 
entire educational system. The mass methods made neces- 
sary by a universally compulsory education have made rote 
methods inevitable and defeated a primary aim of educa- 
tion, to make the student think for himself. 

For quantity education is almost necessarily passive, 
rote-memory education. With a few salutary exceptions, 
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it is only the student in graduate seminars at universities 
who is really encouraged to think for himself. For the 
rest, it is a case of handing back at examination time, quite 
unsullied by any mulling over in their minds, the predi- 
gested pap currently spoon-fed over the semester period. 
Of course, a certain absorption of background is necessary 
before the individual can be trusted to think for himself. 
But it is questionable whether, even there, pheer rote 
memory should be the method; and it is certain that the 
individual should be encouraged to handle his materials 
dynamically, creatively, and critically at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. This should become the ingrained habit. 
But real individuation, the production of individuals cut 
loose from preconceptions, reifications, and arbitrary pre- 
scriptions and left free to think for themselves in all realms, 
is expensive in time and in caliber and numbers of teaching 
personnel, more expensive than the taxpayer in an only 
mildly enlightened democracy will stand for. As a result, 
the kind of mind developed in our schools cannot be de- 
pended upon to deal intelligently with local and world 
tasks. Everett Dean Martin is reputed to have said that 
when the late Mr. Bryan threatened to print all his college 
degrees on his card in answer to the repeated statement 
that he was an ignoramus, the joke really was on the col- 
leges! That is, leaders that are badly needed are not being 
produced, because the necessity for conformity coupled 
with a predominantly rote method has obliterated the dy- 
namic mind that, unfettered by archaisms, might deal in- 
telligently with problems of living. The rapidity of change 
in our modern world heaps upon us problems that are 
acute, vital, personal, and highly controversial; and many 
of their solutions must be in opposition to the established 
and the sanctioned. But we neither permit the research 
nor produce the leadership to yield us the solutions. There 
is not enough transfer from the problems of an artificial, 
bookish school, still too largely controlled by other and 
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vested institutions and classes and still tied to a stultifying 
method, to the problems of a live, pulsating, and ever so 
rapidly changing world. 

But, taking Todd’s second point of the incidence of 
education, knowledge must be universally distributed if we 
are to retain our progress towards democracy or achieve 
our democratic ideals, if we are to solve our other problems 
of adjustment. ‘“The distribution of knowledge underlies 
all social reform.” Anything less than the universaliza- 
tion of education means (1) ‘“‘that the social machine must 
be geared to the capacity of the less intelligent”; means 
(2) “wastage of energy through the cleavages between 
class and class’; and (3) anything approaching a mon- 
opoly of education by a particular class “‘means a régime of 
status, autocracy, and exploitation.” 

It is not always noted, however, that universalization of 
education may involve, to paraphrase, a gearing of the 
educational machine to the capacity of the less intelligent 
with concomitant wastage of human material, mass meth- 
ods, and meaningless mechanization and mobilization. 
The fact that our educational system today must care for 
the rank and file of our society presents problems that 
have never before existed for educational writers and theo- 
rists. Under the stress of that universalization, even our 
universities are retrograding to the rote method, to the 
formalized and diluted level of high-class (in the thor- 
oughly American connotation of big and peppy) normal 
and trade (or professional) schools. With our narrow 
identification of education as the open sesame to success, 
school attendance at all levels has increased by leaps and 
bounds. This has made it impossible to establish rigid 
standards for a highly selected and trained group of teach- 
ers in America as is done in Europe, because teachers 
have increased in numbers too rapidly. 

Then there has come the great danger of mediocrity 
which comes from teaching a heterogeneous group all by 
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the same method. Almost no provision has been made 
for the diverse needs of students coming from quite dis 
similar social backgrounds. This lack has been particu. 
larly felt in exclusively industrial communities where the 
traditional English, Latin, algebra, and similar courses 
have been the basis of high-school instruction, and where 
the students leaving high school have been totally unfit, if 
not unfitted, for any constructive work in the community, 
The overformalized teaching is forgotten as soon as the 
school building is left; while definitely bad mental habits 
and escape attitudes remain. The mechanized school can. 
not but develop wasteful attitudes and habits of passivity, 
with all the damage of repressed, suppressed, and balked 
personalities, with their harmful compensatory habits and 
antisocial orientations, which are thus generated. 

The most promising present step towards meeting the 
problem of the heterogeneity of the educational group, 
that of separating into different classes the superior, medi- 
ocre, and backward students, must evolve a technique for 
avoiding its threatened result in snobbery and rebellion in 
the playground and other social relations of these groups. 
And the objection of labor organizations to this sorting, 
arising from fear of caste distinction in educational content, 
must be met in some way that will definitely ensure the 
groundlessness of that fear. The advantage of realizing 
the potential contribution of the wasted genius in our 
population, and the sanity of fitting the mediocre and the 
dullard for réles they will really fit are too valuable to be 
foregone. 

Again, universalization of education has brought about 
regimentation. From the kindergarten up through the 
high school, one is impressed by the breathlessness of this 
process we call education. With clocklike precision the 
kindergarten children draw with crayons for fifteen min- 
utes, build with blocks for another fifteen minutes, sing 
their songs, drink their milk, and rest. All to the accurate 
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timing of a watch. With the same monotonous haste, a 
sixth-grade class of forty boys and girls races through a 
meaningless program of, successively, drill spelling, an 
English lesson (sentence analysis on a particular day of 
“Her the gods loved and blest, with the flower of youth 
and beauty”), a history lesson of rote memory sentences 
about the Gallic Wars, and then are trotted off to calis- 
thenics. The pupils are hurried because the teacher con- 
stantly prompts them to be quicker in their responses; the 
teacher prompts because she is told to finish a given 
amount of text in a limited amount of time; and she is so 
instructed because it is necessary that all classes keep abreast 
of each other or confusion in the administration of so 
large a group ensues. And so the mechanizing chain goes 
on. Institutionalism, even the supposed institutionalism 
of individuation, wants conformity! And the end result is 
wholesale methods, quantity production, and an “educated” 
product as different from what it could have been as modern 
stamped-out furniture is different from the lovingly wrought 
masterpieces of the medieval craftsman-artist. 

In all of which we are interested to find a social genesis 
for a rather critical educational problem. To meet social 
need, education must be universal. But with the institu- 
tionalization of its universalization are precipitated ten- 
dencies that threaten seriously to interfere with the satis- 
factory achievement of the very function for which it was 
thrown up. Now that the universities also have gone in 
for stamped-out, quantity production; now that our in- 
dustrial system has reduced products to monotonous uni- 
formity and administration and discipline alike to red-tape 
direction following on the part of the multitudinous cogs in 
the machine and has reserved active thinking for the very 
few; now that newspapers, magazines, radios, movies, fash- 
ions, and political parties stamp whole levels of the popu- 
lation with an identical mediocrity of beliefs, attitudes, 
and values; and even that various institutionalizations of 
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coercive conformity (Legion, Klan, and blue law) have 
arisen; we have, despite the heterogeneity of class and 
creed and race and language, despite the preponderance of 
secondary-group contacts, and despite the multifariousness 
of potential contact, movement, and communication within 
our culture, a drab monotony of mediocrity in our general 
picture in some ways not rivaled since the coercive conform- 
ity of the ancient near-Orient. Or rather, we have a co- 
existence of extreme individuation and extreme standard- 
ization probably unparalleled in the previous history of the 
world— an individuation which often appears strangely 
immature and uncognizant of what it is all about really; a 
conformed mediocrity which, however much it gives the 
superficial appearance of its opposite in nonessentials, is 
always basically there. Certainly, one must say of our 
population at large, that its individuation has not set it 
loose to philosophical analysis of the orientation points of 
belief and value and action; that it has neither intellectual 
curiosity nor aesthetic appreciation nor ethical (as opposed 
to moral) motivation; that, such as is its individuation, it 
has been achieved as much in spite of our educational sys- 
tem (as such) as because of it. 

Finally, taking Todd’s third point, it is important who 
controls education. ‘‘If education be committed to priests 
or ministers of religion, it will be chiefly concerned with 
dogma, tradition, and a social system that will support 
them. If it be governed by a class, say the prosperous 
upper section of the middle class, it will reflect the mores 
of prosperity; if by an aristocracy, the prejudices and 
conservatisms of the leisure class.” In point are the English 
“public” schools, accused by Galsworthy of being caste 
factories, the German schools presumed to turn out (in the 
old Germany) obedient servitors of a militaristic state, 
the schools of the Chinese scholar-philosophers, the schools 
of Soviet Russia. 

Education is too important a mechanism of control per- 
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haps ever to escape constant renewal of the attempt to use 
it in their own interests on the part of one subgroup or 
another. The state, religion, classes, and individuals have 
a vital interest in how youth is being shaped up during the 
so plastic years spent in school. Industrialists, labor groups, 
international idealists, the government, its military depart- 
ment, the church, free-thinking societies, the Klan, the 
Legion, reform organizations, radicals, reactionaries, 
liberals—all these would like to see specific additions to, 
and deletions from, the content of courses in economics, 
civics, sociology, political science, history, biology, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, ethics, and religion. Education is too 
important a means of group control for us to expect it to 
escape efforts to manipulate it. 

And the uninterfered-with carrying out of its so vital 
functions is much too important for education not to resist 
those efforts to control it, to produce a professional ethics 
on the matter, and to guard the ethic with organization. 

Even where conscious attempts to control the group 
through controlling education are obviated, the thing is 
bound to happen to a greater or less extent unconsciously. 
Education is expensive and requires funds; and colleges 
and universities require enrollments. Inevitably, auto- 
morphic choices in the school to which one sends his son 
or daughter get a cumulative result. Inevitably, the pros- 
pect of heavy endowment, or the more forceful pressure 
of withholding it for reason, gets reflected in the picture 
which the school must present as a pleasing prospect for 
endowment. And this all the way from the content of its 
courses in religion or economics to the extent to which the 
football tail is allowed to wag the university dog to the 
delectation of the rejuvenated, but prosperous, alumni! 

Even more subtly is education a mechanism of group 
control—in this aspect control of the group by the group 
rather than by some subgroup. Endowers, trustees, elected 
or politically appointed boards of governors, village school 
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boards, teachers, pupils, and parents alike are human. 
Alike, more or less, the traditional belief systems and 
taboos have been subjectivated into apparent intrinsic re. 
ality for them. Here, as in any of the other activities of 
life, the temper of the times, the mores of the group, the 
W eltanschauung of the society gets an unsolicited if in. 
deed not an unrecognized expression. Hence it will prob. 
ably be long before education can thoroughly achieve its 
third aim of negation and replacement of the old, even 
within the mental universes of its own instructional staffs, 
The best thing for the freshly graduated alumnus of the 
average university to do would be to set to it at once really 
to educate himself, to do it all over again, especially in the 
field of the social and the personal. 

Education, in sum, is a quite human institution, and no 
more worthy than religion or the family or current mo- 
rality are found to be of the uncritical superlatives, omni- 
potences, and omnisciences attributed to them in the general 
paean singing. It is functioning only fairly well with regard 
to its first two aims; it will be long before it encompasses 
its third aim as negator of the old and false, as proponent 
of the entirety of the new and true. The complete achieve. 
ment of its task hinges upon the carrying forward of the 
solution of many other interrelated social problems; and 
the approach to Utopia seems to wait upon the arrival 
there. But her influence is in that general direction. And 
perhaps some day she and her colleague Science, will acquit 
themselves right valiantly in their task to replace belief 
with knowledge, faith with critique and logic, shibboleth 
and prescription with reason tempered to all the relativity 
of the individual case, to replace our meaningless muddle 
with a fine art of living, to replace authority with experi- 
ment and independent judgment, division among men with 
oneness and the bases for mutual understanding, and 
ethnocentric moralities with an ethic cogent and universal 
because inescapable! 





THE RELATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS TYPES 
OF EXTENSION AND SUMMER-SCHOOL 
COURSES 


ZENOS E. ScOTT AND JOHN GRANRUD 


The superintendents of schools of Hampden County, 
Massachvsetts, are accustomed to meet informally for the 
discussion of professional problems. The members of this 
association have been interested in the relative value of 
various methods commonly employed to improve the ser- 
vice of teachers; and, since a number of school boards in 
the County have adopted salary schedules granting dif- 
ferentials to teachers for additional training, they have been 
especially interested in the relative value of various types 
of extension and summer-school courses taken by teachers 
in service in order to improve their teaching. 

The extension and summer-school courses ordinarily 
taken by teachers in order to improve their teaching may 
be classified roughly into seventeen groups. Undoubtedly 
there is value for every teacher in each one of these types 
of courses; but it is reasonable to believe that some courses, 
as customarily taught, are more effective in enabling a 
teacher to improve his work, and should be taken prior to 
those of less value. 

The relative value of these courses has not and probably 
cannot be solved scientifically. Subjective opinion must 
always govern a dean of a college of education who outlines 
a program of courses, a supervisory officer who advises a 
teacher concerning advanced study, or a teacher who 
enrolls in a course. Since the relative value of different 
types of extension and summer-school courses cannot be 


This article could not be included in the May 1932 issue because of lack of space. 
study was carried on by a special committee of the Hampden County Superinten- 
mts’ Association. The members of this committee were: John R. Fausey, West Soring- 
feld; Benjamin J. Phelps, Agawam; Ballard D. Remy, Longmeadow; Charles Russell, 
State Normal School, Westfield; Zenos E. Scott, Springfield; Chester D. Stiles, West- 
field; John J. Desmond, Jr., Chicopee; John Granrud, Assistant Superintendent, Springfield, 
irman. 
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determined scientifically, the members of the association 
desired to secure the opinions of a large number of com. 
petent people concerning them. It was believed that a 
collective opinion would be superior to the opinion of any 
individual. 

In order to secure such a consensus of opinion, a rating 
scale listing seventeen types of extension and summer-school 
courses was prepared and opinions concerning the relative 
importance of these courses were secured from about § 
per cent of the best teachers in Hampden County, from 
119 supervisory officers of Hampden County, and from 113 
professors of normal schools and colleges. 

Practically every teacher in Hampden County has taken 
some advanced training while in service; but for the pur 
pose of this study it was requested that the courses be 
graded in terms of the typical teacher, assuming that this 
typical teacher has obtained little or no additional training 
through extension courses or summer-school work since 
graduation from normal school or college. It was further 
assumed that this typical teacher has had about ten years 
of teaching experience. 

In rating this scale the judges did not imply that an ex 
haustive knowledge of any field must be acquired before 
study in another field may be commenced, but rather that 
reasonable acquaintance with certain specified fields of 
study is of primary importance. It was also understood 
that the value of these courses varies in accordance with the 
needs and interests of individual teachers, as well as with 
the relative ability and scholarship of the professors giving 
the courses. In the administration of such policies as are 
being formulated on the basis of the results of this study, 
it is necessary to make exceptions. 

There was remarkable agreement on the part of thos 
rating the scale as to the relative value of the seventeen 
types of extension and summer-school courses. There wert, 
of course, a few individuals whose opinions were not it 
harmony with those of the group. Nevertheless, there ii 
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a definite, consistent, and easily understood attitude as to 
the relative value for teachers in each of the school divi- 
sions of different types of courses as customarily taught, 
which is held in common by the teachers, supervisory offi- 
cers, and college professors who rated this scale. Correla- 
tions between the ratings of the several groups were com- 
puted by Dr. L. P. Young, director of research in Holyoke, 
and found to range between .8 and .9. 

There was almost complete agreement that the follow- 
ing courses are of primary value, regardless of the grade 
taught by the teacher and regardless of his previous train- 
ing: method courses for subjects taught, courses based upon 
the curriculum of the school and taught by instructors ac- 
quainted with the school’s course of study, educational 
psychology, and courses in general methods. Incidentally, 
courses in general methods were consistently rated higher 
by teachers and supervisory officers than by college pro- 
fessors. Courses concerned with the health and recreation 
of pupils were believed to be of primary importance for 
elementary-school teachers; courses dealing with educational 
and vocational guidance and the subject matter in the field 
actually taught by the teacher were considered to be of 
primary value for teachers in junior and senior high schools. 

Likewise, there was almost complete agreement that 
the least valuable courses for the typical teacher, regard- 
less of previous training and of grade taught, are: school 
administration and organization, current problems in eco- 
nomics and political science, cultural courses of a general 
nature, and educational sociology. 

There was an intermediate group of courses concerning 
which there was considerably less agreement. There were 
judges in each school division who considered courses in 
educational tests, measurement, and statistical methods, 
philosophy of education, and general professional educa- 
tion to be of primary importance; others considered them of 
less value. Incidentally, philosophy of education was con- 
sistently rated lower by the teachers than by the supervi- 
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sory officers and college professors. In general, these 
courses were regarded as of average importance. 

The eleven types of courses listed above maintained 
approximately the same relative positions of importance 
for all grades. The relative importance of the other six 
types of courses listed on the scale was considered signif. 
cantly greater for certain grades than for others. The 
importance of courses dealing with subject matter in the 
field actually taught was emphasized for the teacher of 
grades 4 to 6, and was considered of even greater value 
for the teacher of grades 7 to 12. Related subject matter 
also received a significantly higher rating in the upper 
grades. Educational and vocational guidance was con- 
sidered of secondary importance for elementary-school 
teachers but of primary importance for secondary-school 
teachers. Health and recreation of pupils, ethical training, 
and supervision of instruction were rated significantly 
higher for elementary-school teachers than for secondary- 
school teachers. 

As has been said, there exists at the present time among 
the teachers and supervisory officers of Hampden County 
and among the college professors rating the scale, a con- 
sistent and definite attitude as to the relative value of 
various types of extension and summer-school courses as 
customarily taught. This attitude is held in common by 
the members of each of the groups who rated this scale, 
regardless of the school division in which they have 
specialized. In the future different practices in teaching 
may demand changes in opinion. For the present it is 
believed that general policies may well be formulated in 
terms of this consensus of opinion. To this end the special 
committee of the Hampden County superintendents is now 
conferring with representatives of the various institutions 
offering courses for teachers in Hampden County in order 
that a program of professional study may be developed 
which will be based upon this collective opinion. 





DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


In order that this section of THE JoURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles and, where possible, descriptions of current re- 
search projects now in process in educational sociology, and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest in educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


THE TECHNIQUE USED IN THE STUDY OF THE EFFECT 
oF MoTION PICTURES ON THE CARE OF THE TEETH? 


The experiment which dealt with the effect of motion 
pictures on children’s conduct had very little that was dis- 
tinctive in method. It was the application of methods in 
general use to the attack on a specific problem. Experi- 
ments with motion pictures in education usually have at- 
tempted to measure their influence on children’s ideas and 
less often on their feelings or attitudes. In this instance 


the aim was to discover their influence on children’s overt 
activities. 

The chief problem in setting up the experiment was to 
find an activity which falls within the scope of educational 
aims, which is measurable, and for the incitement to which 
motion-picture films are in existence. This was not easy. 
After considerable exploration it was finally decided that 
the best chance of finding a suitable activity to study lay 
in the field of personal hygiene. The aspect of hygiene 
which was chosen because the activity seemed most readily 
measurable and the films most suitable was the care of 
the teeth. 

While the choice was perhaps the best that could have 
been made, it was not ideal. In the first place, the films 
which were available were not as effective as would be 


1A study by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, professor of educational sociology at the University 
of Chicago. The December issue of THE JOURNAL was wholly devoted to the methodology 
of the Payne Fund Motion Picture Studies of which Dr. Freeman’s study was a part. 
Limitation of space in that issue made it necessary to reserve Dr. Freeman’s presentation 
until the present issue. 
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desired. They consisted partly in pictures giving infor- 
mation about the development of the teeth and the effects 
of lack of care, and partly in narratives intended to show 
that poor teeth are a handicap to children in their rela- 
tion with other people. In the second place, the measure- 
ment of the children’s conduct was not direct, but indirect. 
It was not possible by direct observation to determine how 
faithfully they brushed their teeth, ate proper food, or 
visited the dentist to have teeth filled or extracted. Re- 
liance was placed on the children’s reports of their behav- 
ior and on an examination by the dentist of the condition 
of their teeth. It is probably safe to say that if such indi- 
rect measurement yields statistically reliable positive find- 
ings they may be relied upon, but that the absence of such 
positive findings may not indicate that the films had no 
effect. The comparison did yield a slight positive differ- 
ence, but whether this represents the total influence of the 
films we do not know. In the third place, the duration 
of the instruction was relatively brief—thirteen days. This 
was a relatively short time in which to change the chil- 
dren’s habits of care for the teeth or of eating. The process 
of habit formation is notoriously slow. 

The influence of the films was studied by the usual 
method of comparing an experimental with a control group. 
A sequence of lessons on the care of the teeth was care- 
fully worked out under the direction of Miss Carolyn 
Hoefer of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
These lessons were taught to both groups by Miss Mildred 
Dawson, an experienced teacher who had had advanced 
training in education. In the instruction of the control 
groups was included the use of other forms of visual aid 
but it did not include the motion pictures. The comparison, 
therefore, is not between instruction with visual aids and 
instruction without visual aids, but was rather between 
instruction with a large variety of visual aids including 
motion pictures and instruction with all the visual aids with 
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the exception of motion pictures. In other words, the 
motion pictures constituted the only variable in the plan 
of the instruction. This constituted a very severe test of 
the motion pictures. 

An attempt was made to select groups of children who 
were as nearly alike as possible in general social and eco- 
nomic environment. ‘They were chosen, of course, from 
the same grades and were of approximately the same age. 
Because of the effect of age upon the development of the 
teeth, however, it was found necessary to match the pupils 
by age. This considerably reduced the size of the groups. 
Account was also taken of the intelligence of the pupils in 
matching them. ‘This matching justified itself in the re- 
sults. In the unmatched groups there was no significant 
difference in the condition of the teeth of the pupils who 
saw the films and those who did not. In the matched 
groups, however, the film group was significantly superior 
although the difference was not great. 

These are the essential characteristics of the technique 
of the experiment. 
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Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children, by W. J. 
OsBuRN and BEN J. RoHAN. New York: The Mac. 
millan Company, 1931, 408 pages. 

The most recent addition to the small but growing and vitally im- 
portant list of books dealing with the education of gifted children, 
Part I, Principles and Policies; Part II, Materials and Methods, 
Favors enrichment rather than acceleration or special classes. Excel. 
lent discussion of the use of extracurricular activities in enrichment, 
Applicable to any school system. 


Principles of American Secondary Education, by EDGAR M. 
DRAPER and ALEXANDER C. Roperts. New York: 
The Century Company, 1932, 549 pages. 


The most important contribution of this book is the concluding dis- 
cussion on the curricula of secondary schools. The first part of this 
discussion outlines the underlying principles of the secondary-school 
curriculum. The last part deals with the organization of the teaching 
staff for the work of revising the curriculum. It quotes from curri- 
culum experts from leading cities in the United States with regard to 
methods of procedure in their curriculum reconstruction programs. 
Principles of American Secondary Education will give high-school 
teachers and principals a better understanding of their problems, and 
will serve admirably as a textbook to give students of education a 
preview of the field which they have chosen. 


School Health Program. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. Report of Com- 
mittee on the School Child, Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 
Chairman. New York: The Century Company, 1932, 
400 pages. 

A statement of the philosophy of education prepared by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. Summaries of the reports of twenty-four subcom- 
mittees: present school health activities; plant; medical, dental, nursing, 
and nutrition services; health education in kindergarten, elementary, 
and secondary schools; safety education; social hygiene; mental hygiene; 
administration; health surveys; private, parochial, Indian, and Negro 
schools; professional education of teachers and leaders; home and 
school codperation; agencies coéperating with the schools. One of the 
Century series of publications of the findings of the White House Con- 
ference. 


Principles of Health Education, by CLAIR ELSMERE TUR 
NER. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932, 
xi+317 pages. 
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This book attempts to present the principles underlying a health 
program in the public schools with standard topics such as “The De- 
velopment of the School Health Program,” “Health Education Defined,” 
“Public Health and Educational Reasons for Health Education in 
Schools,” “Evidence of the Practicability and Educational Value of 
Health Education,” “Health Education and Health Improvement,” 
“Underlying Principles in Health Education,” “Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Health Education,” etc. The volume is a practical handbook 
of worth to the beginning teacher in the elementary school. 


Safety Education in Schools. White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1932, xi+61 pages. 

This monograph is one of the series of publications of the White 
House Conference on Child Protection and is the report of the sub- 
committee on safety education in schools. It is a brief summary of 
materials presented more fully in several other publications and in 
general will give the layman an idea of what the schools are attempting 
to do in safety education. 


A Critical Study of Homogeneous Grouping with a Critique 
of Measurement as the Basis for Classification, by 
Atice V. KELIHER. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, 
165-+-vi pages. 

One of the distinctive contributions to educational literature in the 
past few years is Dr. Keliher’s critical analysis of homogeneous grouping. 
It is an empirical, comparative, and philosophical approach to the 
problem. It is a pleasure to find a study which may truly be labeled 
“scientific” and which has found it unnecessary to employ the customary 
statistical techniques. Basic assumptions in education concerning mea- 
surement, grouping, curriculum, and the school and society are stated 


and critically analyzed in the light of literature bearing upon each 
assumption and various philosophies of education that bear upon it. 


A Study of Homogeneous Grouping in Terms of Individual 
Variations and the Teaching Problem, by MARVIN 

Y. Burr. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, 1931, 69-++ix pages. 
This study is based on approximately 3,400 scores obtained for 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. Significant among the findings 
is the overlapping of homogeneous grouping within a given grade. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the total grade range of achievement is found 
in each section of a grade even though the grade be homogeneously 
grouped. If such grouping is employed to the extent that there is no 
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overlapping, say, in reading, Dr. Burr found that this grouping brings 
about much overlapping in other subjects, for example, arithmetic. 


Parent Education. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Report of the Subcommittee 
on Types of Parent Education, Content, and Method, 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Chairman. New York: The 
Century Company, 1932, 354 pages. 


Sociological background of contemporary family life, and the related 
need for and development of parent education, with a discussion of 
types of program (national, State, county, city, university, church, and 
other) and methods (group teaching—lectures, discussion, radio; in- 
dividual teaching— child guidance clinics and consultation services; 
directed observation of children; nursery schools; magazines and news- 
papers; etc.). The selection and training of leaders. Valuable to all 
responsible for the organization of parent education programs. One of 
the Century series of publications of the findings of the White House 
Conference. 


Experimental Child Study, by FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
and JoHN E. ANDERSON. New York: The Century 
Company, 1931, 546 pages. 

A manual of experiments for use in a course in child study. All 
aspects of child behavior are covered. A splendid discussion of the 
methods of settling up and controlling experimentation, and of the 
statistical techniques useful in analyzing data and interpreting results. 
A clear, comprehensive, elementary manual for classes in genetic psy- 
chology. One of the Century Psychology Series. 


Girls Should Know, by Mrs. ALFREDA J. Howe i. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1932, 167 pages. 


Much has been written about the problems of young people and 
particularly the problem of sex, but most of the writers approach the 
problem timidly and give the reader the feeling that they have no solu- 
tions and even little help. Mrs. Howell knows the problems with 
which girls are concerned and treats them with a master hand. Prob- 
ably the best sex teaching that could be done in the secondary schools 
would be to place this book in the hands of every girl. Certainly every 
teacher of youth should read this book. 


Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, by PercivaL M. 
SymMonps. New York: The Century Company, 1931, 

602 pages. 
‘A first critical evaluation of the growing number of instruments for 
the discovery and measurement of attitudes—rating methods, question- 
naires, tests—with an excellent discussion of their validity and reli- 


ability, and the techniques involved in their use. Exhaustive biblio 
graphies, a standard reference work indispensable to all students of the 
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behavior sciences and to all working in the field of guidance. One of the 
Century Psychology Series. 


The Beginnings of the Social Sciences, by Mary M. REED 
and Luta E. Wricut. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932, 224 pages. 


This book is another worth-while addition to the series on Childhood 
Education, edited by Patty Smith Hill and written by two experts in 
the field of the child and his development. Much of the material of the 
book is based upon the actual working out of the program with children 
—watching children at work, how the social sciences develop, the content, 
the organized curriculum, the functioning curricula, and the potential 
curricula, the latter containing suggestions of studies in which teachers 
need to engage, and the materials for which they need to arrange if 
int-rests of children are to develop. 


Educations for Political Citizenship, by DAviD SNEDDEN. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932, ix+196 pages. 


With characteristic force, the author deplores the failure of our 
school system to develop “civic virtues (civism) as essentially modern 
outgrowths of political and other large-scale codperations.” Three 
factors have contributed to this failure; the indefiniteness of our concept 


of “good citizenship’; the erroneous assumption that all subjects con- 
tribute to it; and that teachers even of the social studies are not 
specifically trained in this field. The book is written as a text in a 
proposed course in “civic educations” for teachers. 


The Child and Play, by JAMES E. RoGers. New York: 
The Century Company, 1932, 205 pages. 

An assembling and interpretation of the findings of the various com- 
mittees of the White House Conference as they bear upon the role of 
play in the normal development of the child: Why children play, the 
challenge of a new age, play in the home, play outside the home, the 
school and play, municipal recreation, leadership in play, children’s play 
today and tomorrow. This volume should be read by every leader and 
teacher in the field of recreation. 


Lads’ Clubs, by Cuartes E. B. Russexy and Lirian M. 
RussELL. London: A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1932, 
267 pages. 

This is a revision of an earlier book (1908) called Working Lads’ 
Clubs. They provide a meeting place and leadership for underprivileged 
boys. This class, in the British Isles, however, is much more definitely 
defined as, even with the changes that have taken place since the war, 
class divisions are much more rigid there than they are in America. 
The book describes the work of these organizations and all of its 
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ramifications in great detail and with a splendid understanding of the 
educational and social philosophy of the movement. 


The Taxi-Dance Hall: A Sociological Study in Com. 
mercialized Recreation and City Life, by Pau G. 
CressgEy. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1932, xx+300 pages. 

This book, the twenty-seventh in the University of Chicago Socio- 
logical Series, presents intimate pictures of the social groups found in 
typical taxi-dance halls. The history of the “dime-a-dance” institutions 
is traced and the social forces that are responsible for their development 
and present status are discussed. In the interpretation of the findings 
it becomes clear that the taxi-dance hall is a field for profitable socio 
logical investigation for it involves such fundamental sociological 
problems as commercialized recreation, urbanization, community ad- 
justments, Americanization, and education for leisure-time activities. 


Human Heredity, by ERwIN BAuR, EUGEN FISCHER, and 
Fritz Lenz. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931, 734 pages. 


A notable revision of what already has become a standard work on 
human heredity. Baur contributes Part I dealing with the general 
theory of variation and heredity. Fischer, in Part II, discusses racial 
differences in mankind. Lenz presents, in Part III, the morbific hered- 
ity factors; in Part IV, methods for the study of human heredity (an 
exceedingly fine analysis); and, in Part V, an interesting if somewhat 
controversial discussions of the inheritance of intellectual gifts. Valu 
able as text or reference in college courses in human genetics and 
eugenics. 

Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries, by EDGAR A. 
Do..t, WinTHROP M. PHELPS, and RuTH TAYLOR 
MEeELcHER. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932, 289 pages. 

A study of a group of feeble-minded children, in whom the mental 
deficiency seemed due to cerebral injury sustained at birth, to determine 
whether muscle training would result not only in motor improvement 
but in mental development. Of interest to all students of neurology, 
psychology, and physical therapy. Exceedingly interesting methodology. 
Of much theoretical interest, as it bears upon the relation of verbal 
and motor expression to the development of intelligence. 

Efficiency in Vocational Education, by J. C. WricuT and 
CuHaries R. ALLEN. New York: John Wiley and 


Sons, Inc., 1929, 443 pages. 
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No educator who wishes to evaluate his own work or the work of 
others, whether in course building, in administrative work and control, 
in supervision, or in program work, can afford to be without this volume 
which is, in effect, the distilled essence of those factors of efficiency 
which have gradually evolved and most of which have sustained the 
test of practical application. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The American Journal of Sociology has inaugurated a service for the 
appointment of members of the American Sociological Society to posi- 
tions in research, teaching, and administration. ‘This service has doubt. 
less been stimulated by the present economic depression. No fees are 
charged and the service is secured by writing to editors of the Journal 
at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, has been elected president of the Massachusetts State 
College at Amherst. He succeeds Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher, who is 
retiring to a professorship owing to continued ill health. It is expected 
that Dr. Baker will assume his new office about February 1. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Minneapolis the last week in 
February. The National Society of College Teachers of Education is 
one of the affiliated groups of this organization. One of the sections 
of this society is educational sociology. Dr. Charles C. Peters of 
Pennsylvania State College is chairman of this group and has arranged 
the following program: 

The Influence of Stuttering upon Personality—Dr. Wendell 
Johnson, Speech Clinic Staff, University of Iowa 

A Study in Prestige as Related to the Professions—President 
A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College 

The Relation of the Movies to Morality—Dr. Robert P. 
Wray, Pennsylvania State College 

A conference of Universities on the subject, “The Obligation of 
Universities to the Social Order” was held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on September 15, 16, and 17. The Conference was 
conducted in four major sections: 

I. The university today: its aims and province 

II. The university and economic changes 

III. The university and governmental changes 

IV. The university and spiritual values 

The Conference was called by Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
of New York University for a historical reason; this conference is a 
significant part of the centennial program of the University, and had its 
counterpart a century ago. The Fathers of the University arranged a 
significant “convention” of one hundred leaders in American education 
and public affairs to render advice and counsel to the new university. 
The Reverend Dr. James M. Mathews, the first Chancellor of the 
University, declared, 

We feel that we have . . . much to do in devising and 
maturing a system of government and instruction, adapted 
to the state and wants of our country. It is on these topics 
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that we are desirous of having the views of such gentlemen 
as are here present; and we have been induced to invite this 
meeting, believing that we should both enjoy and bestow a 
benefit, by the measure. Whatever knowledge any of us can 
throw into the common stock must be for the advantage not 
of one institution, but of all . . .. From the first, it was 
contemplated that this meeting should be introductory to others 
which should draw together in still greater numbers our 
leading men in the republic of letters. 

Chancellor Brown followed this same purpose and plan in this new 
and celebrated assembly. Several hundred men and women eminent 
in education and public affairs attended the Conference sessions. It 
would make this story too long to undertake to list all the notable 
speakers at the Conference. ‘Those interested will later be able to 
avail themselves of the published proceedings of this meeting. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, recently issued a significant report entitled, “Twenty Year 
Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund—1911-1931.” Besides describing the 
activities of the organization in general, a considerable part of this 
report is devoted to the progress of the interrelations of the Negroes 
and whites in the United States as well as the progress of the Negro in 
Africa. Students of sociology and social work will find this report a 
helpful handbook in this particular field of education and social progress. 
The administrative offices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund are at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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